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TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 
—-_. 


We feel occasional pleasure in the recollection, that 
the Kaleidoscope, five years since, was the first medium 
through which Mr. Washington Irving’s popular Sketch 
Book was introduced to the British public. We claim no 
merit to ourselves from the circumstance, except inasmuch 
gs we took some pains to gratify our readers by a first 
peep at Geoffrey Crayon’s entertaining and interesting 
volume. A valuable friend in the United States supplied 
us with the parts, in succession, as they appeared ; and we 
were thus enabled to anticipate the metropolitan booksel- 
lers.—The opinion we formed and expressed of the merits 
of Mr. Irving’s work has been fully confirmed by the 
Gnanimous verdict of our countrymen, who have been 
not a little surprised that an American should have evinced 
@ more intimate acquaintance with British antiquities and’ 
British customs than any of our native writers. é 

Another work has just appeared oy this pores author, 
ander the title of the Tales of a Traveller: comprising 
Ghost Stories, by a Nervous Gentleman—Literary or 
Common-life Stories—Buckthorn and his Friends—Stories 
of Italian Banditti—Stories of American Money Diggers. 

We have only di into this work; but we have seen 
@ough of it to enaly e us to say, that it is decidedly in- 
ferior to the Sketch Book and Bracebridge Hall. Some 
of the tales are strangely destitute of interest, and the 
reader is frequently disappointed by not arriving at an in- 
teresting catastrophe, which seems so natural as to be in- 
evitable; in the place of which he meets with a tame 
common-place conclusion. 

Nothing can be more void of incident or of origi- 
nality than the tale of the Bandit Chieftain; and the 
story of the Black Fisherman, which afforded scope for 
& most impressive and appalling termination, is so 
managed, that the interest diminishes as the narrative 
proceeds. 


The specimen which we are about to present to our 
readers is of the genuine Monk Lewis class. If it were 
not well told, it would be intolerable, it is so absurd and‘ 
extravagant. Mr. Irving cannot, however, be said to be 
the father of this literary monster, although he certainly 
has the merit of presenting the young imp to the pub. 
lic in a garb that heightens its original hideousness.: To 
drop metaphor, we mean to say, that the plot of the 
story is not original, although we cannot, at this moment, 
recollect the name of the werk in which we met with its 
prototype a long time We remember, however, 
that the spectre bride in the original had paid the forfcit 
of her natural life at the gallows; and when she visited 
her still bore the mark of the balter on her neck, 
which she took special care to conceal by her style of dress. 
Mr. Irving’s Dead Alive stalks from the guillotine to 
the bridal bed, which some of our readers may think 
an improvement, as the exit of the lady was certainly 
sires vope fot thas appalling itsstrphee-the Sond ‘aliag 
gives scope for that a ing catastro} e alling 
off, and rolling on the floor.—-£dit. Kal. 


THE ADVENTURE OF A GERMAN STUDENT. 
a 

“On a storm t, in the tempestuous times of the 

French Ms se gl German was returning to his 

at a late hour, across the old part of Paris. 

i gamed, and the loud claps of thunder 
rattled lofty narrow streets;—but I should first 
tell you about this young German. 

»** Gottfried Wi was 8 young man of good family. 
Ho had etudied for some time at Géttingen, but, being of 
8 visi and enthusiastic character, he had wandered 
into those wild and speculative doctrines which have so 


The tet 


ot his imagination was diseased. 
indulging in fanciful speculations on spiritual essences, 
until, like Swedenborg, he had an ideal world of his own 
around him. He took up a notion, I do not know from 
what cause, that there was an evil influence hanging over 
him; an evil genius or spirit seeking to ensnare him an 
insure his perdition. Such an idea map on his me- 
lancholy temperament produced the most gloomy effects. 
He became haggard and desponding. His friends dis- 
covered the mental malady that was preying upon him, 
and determined thut the best cure was a change of scene ; 
he was sent, therefore, to finish his studies amidst the 
splendours and gaieties of Paris. 

‘* Wolfgang arrived at Paris at the breaking out of the 
Revolution. _The popular delirium at first caught his 
enthusiastic mind, and he was captivated by the political 
and philosophical theories of the day: but the scenes of 
blood which followed shocked his sensitive nature; dis- 
gusted him with society and the world, and made him 
more than ever a recluse. He shut himself up in a soli- 
tarv apartment in the Pays Latin, the quarter of students. 
There in a gloomy street, not far from the monastic walls 
of the Sorbonne, he pursued his favourite speculations. 
Sometimes he spent hours together in the great libraries 
of Paris, those catacombs of departed authors, rummaging 
among their hoards of dusty and obsolete works in quest 
of food for his unhealthy appetite. He was, in a manner, 
a literary goul, feeding in the charnel-house of decayed 
literature. 

** Wolfgang, though solitary and recluse, was of an 
ardent temperament, but, for a time, it operated merely 
upon his imagination. He was too shy and ignorant of 
the world to make any advances to the fair, but he was 
a passionate admirer of female beauty, and in his lonely 
chamber would often lose himsclf.in reveries on forms and 
faces which he had seen, and his fancy would deck out 
images of loveliness far surpassing the reality. 

‘© While his mind was in this excited and sublimated 
state, he had a dream which produced an extraordinary 
effect upon him. It was of a female face of transcendent 
beauty. So strong was the impression it made, that he 
dreamt of it again and again. It haunted his thoughts 
by day, his slumbers by night: in fine, he became pas- 
sionately enamoured of this shadow of a dream. ‘This 
lasted so long, that it became one of those fixed ideas which 
haunt the minds of melancholy men, and are at times 
mistaken for madness, 

*¢ Such was Gottfried Wolfgang, and such his situation 
at the time I mentioned. He was returning hoine late 
one stormy night, through some of the old and gloomy 
streets of the Marais, the ancient part of Paris. The loud 
claps of thunder rattled among the high houses of the 
narrow streets. He came to the Place de Gréve, the 
square where public executions are performed. The 
lightning _— about the pinnacles of the ancient 
Hotel de Ville, and shed flickering gleams over the open 
— in front. As Wolfgang was crossing the square, he 
shrunk back with horror at finding himself close by the 
—- It was the height of the reign of terror, when 

is drezdful instrument of death stood ever ready, and its 
scaffold was continually running with the blood of the 
virtuous and the brave. Ithad that very day been actively 
employed in the work of carnage, and there it stood in 
yrim array amidst a silent and sleeping city, waiting for 
fresh victims, 

** Wolfgang’s heart sickened within him, and he was 
turning shuddermg from the horrible engine, when he 
beheld a shadowy form cowering as it were at the foot 
of the steps which led up to the scaffold. A succession of 
vivid flashes of lightning revealed it more distinctly. It 
was a female figure, dressed in black. She was seated on 
one of the lower steps of the scaffold, leaning forward, her 
face hid in her lap, and her long dishevelled tresses hang- 
ing to the ind, screaming with the rain which fell in 
torrents. olfgang paused. There was something awful 
in this solitary monument of wo. The female had the 
appearance of being above the common order. He knew 





often bewildered German students. His secluded life, his 
intense application, and the singular nature of his studies, 


head, which had once been pillowed on down, now wan- 


the times to be full of vicissitude, and thai many a fair 


d| sympathy. She raised her head and 


sat here heartbroken on the strand of existence, from 
which all that was dear to her had been launched into 
eternity. 

‘** He approached, and addressed her in the accents of 
zed wildly at him. 
What was his astonishment at beholding, by the bright 
amend of the lightning, the very face which had haunted 

iim in his dreams. It was pale and disconsolate, but 
ravishingly beautiful. 

** Trembling with violent and conflicting emotions, 
Wolfgang again accosted her. He spoke something of 
her being exposed at such an hour of the night, and to 
the fury of such a storm, and offered to conduct her to 
her friends. She pointed to the.guillotine with a gestuse 
of dreadful signification. 

** © F have no friend on earth!” said she 

** * But you have a home,’ said Wolfgang. 

6 © Yes—in the grave !° 

‘© The heart of the student melted at the words. 

‘6 * If a stranger dare make an offer,’ said he, * without 
danger of being misunderstood, I would offer my hum:ie 
dwelling as a shelter; myself as a devoted friend. { am 
friendless myself in Paris, and a stranger in the land; but if 
my life could be of service, it is at your disposal, and 
should be sacrificed before harm or indignity should come 
to you. 

*¢ There was an honest earnestness in the young man’s 
manner that had its effect. His foreign accent, too, was 
in his favour; it showed him not to be a backnied in- 
habitant of Paris. Indced, there is an eloquence in true 
enthusiasm that is not to be doubted. The homeless 
stranger confided herself implicitly to the protection of the 
student, 

‘© He supported her faltering steps across the Pont 
Neuf, and by the place where the statue of Henry the 
Fourth had been overthrown by the pe ulace. The storm 
had abated, and the thunder rumb =e atadistance. All 
Paris was quiet ; that great volcano of human passion 
slumbered for a while, to gather fresh strength for the 
next day’s eruption. ‘The student conducted his charge 
through the ancient streets of the Pays Latin, and b the 
dusky walls of the Sorbonne to the great dingy hotel 
which he inhabited. The old portress who admitted them 
stared with surprise at the unusual sight of the melancholy 
Wolfgang with a female companion. 

** On entering his apartment, the student, for the first 
time, blushed at the scantiness and indifference of his 
dwelling. He had but one chamber—an old-fashioned 
saloon—heavily carved and fantastically furnished with 
the remains of former magnificence; for it was one of 
those hotels in the ae of the Luxumboury palace 
which had once belonged to nobility. It was lum- 
bered with books and papers, and all the usual apparatus 
of a student, and his bed stood in a recess at one end. 

‘+ When lights were brought, and Wolfgang had a bet- 
ter opportunity of contemplating the stranger, he was 
more than ever intoxicated by her — 
pale, but of a dazzling fairness, set off by a profusion of 
raven hair that hung clustering about it. Her eyes were 
large und brilliant, with a singular expression that ap- 
proached almost to wildness. As far as her black dress 
permitted her shape to be seen, it was of perfect symmetry. 
Her whole appearance was bighly striking, though she 
was dressed in the simplest style. ‘The only thing ap- 

roaching to an ornament which she wore was a broad 
Piack band round her neck, clasped by diamonds. 

** The perplexity now commenced with the student how 
to dispose of the helpless being thus thrown upon his pro« 
tection, He thought of abandoning his chamber to her, 
and secking shelter for himself elsewhere. Sci!) he was 
so fascinated by her charms, there seemed to be such a 
spell upon his thoughts and senses, that he could not tear 
himself from her presence. Her manner, too, was gin. 
gular and unaccountable. She spoke no mor of the 
guillotine. Her grief had abated. ‘The attentions of the 
student had first won her confidence, and then, sp arently, 
! She was evidently an enthusiast like Lisuse! 


fer fuce was 


her heart. 
and cathusiasts soon understand each other. 
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‘* inthe infatuation of the moment Wolfgang avowed 
his passion for her. He told her the story of his myste- 
rious dream, and how the had possessed his heart before 
he had ever secn her. She was strangely affected by his 
recital, and acknowledged to have felt an impulse toward 
him equally unaccountable. It was the time for wild 
theory and wild actions. Old prejudices and superstitions 
were done away ; every thing was under the sway of the 
* Goddess of reason.’ Among other rubbish of the old 
times, the forms and ceremonies of marriage began to be 
considered superfluous bonds for honourable minds. So- 
cial compacts were the vogue. Wolfgang was too much 
of a theorest not to be tainted by the liberal doctrines of 
the day. 

oe Why should we separate ?° said he; ‘ our hearts are 
united; in the eye of reason and honour we are as one. 
What need 1s there of sordid forms to bind high souls 
together ?” 

** The stranger listened with emotion : she had evidently 
received illumination at the same school. 

*** You have no home nor family,’ continued he ; ‘ let 
me be every thing to you, or rather let us be every thing 
toone another. If form is necessary, form shall be ob- 
scrved—there is my band. I pledge myself to you for 
ever.’ 

* * For ever?" said the stranger solemnly. 

** * For ever!’ repeated Wolfgang. 

“©The «tranger clasped the hand extended to her: 
‘Phen { am yours,’ murmured she, and sunk upon his 
bosom. 

** The next morning, the student left his bride sleeping, 
and sallied forth at an early hour to seck mote spacious 
apartments, suitable to the change in his situation. When 
he returned, he found the stranger lying with her head 
hanging over the bed, and one arm throwp overit. He 
spoke to her, but received no reply. He advanced to 
awaken her from her uneasy posture. On taking ber 
hand, it was cold—there was no pulsation; her face was 
pallid and ghastly. In a word, she was a corpse. 

** Horrified and frantic, he alarmed the house. A scene 
of confusion ensued. ‘The police wassummoned. As the 
officer of police entered tlie room, he started back on 
beholding the corpse. 

*** Great heaven !” cried he, * how did this woman come 
here ?* 

** ‘Do you know any thing about her ?” said Wolfgang 
eagerly. : 

++ DoT,’ exclaimed the police officer ;’ she was guil- 
lotined —", , 

** He stepped forward; undid the black collar round 
the neck of the corpse, and the head relied on the floor ! 

** The student burst into a phrenzy. * The fiend! the 
fiend has gained possession of me!’ shrieked he; * I am 
lost for ever!" ‘ : 

* Lhey tried to soothe him, but in vain. He was 
sessed with the frightful belief that an evil spirit had re- 
animated the dead body to ensnare him. He went dis- 
tracted, and died in a mad-house. 

Here the old gentlemen with the haunted head finished 
his narrative. 

** And is this really a fact ?’ said the inquisitive gen. 
Ueman. 

*** A fact not to be doubted,’ replied the other. ‘1 
had it from the best authority. The studert told it me 
himself. 1 saw him in a mad-house at Paris,*’ 


« @ The latter part of the abuve story is founded on an 
anecdote related to me, and said to exist in print in French, 
Ihave not met with in print.” 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE LIVERPOOL 
INFIRMARY. 
~~. 

Among the numerous advantages of affluence, there is 
none which excites more lively gratitude to Heaven than 
the means which it affords of obtaining advice and assist- 
ance in the hour of sickness. When the wound inflicted 
on a single limb spreads agonizing pains through the 
whole frame, or a disease which we cannot comprehend, 
fills us with apprehensions of fatal consequences, we raise 
an imploring eye towards those whom science has bl 
with the power of administering relief. Their aid raises 
the drooping pee the comforts of domestic life are 
tasted with a higher relish, and the voice of love and 
friendship is more consoling and delightful. But when to 
the pains of sickness are added the horrors of poverty ; 
when the sufferer pines away in obscurity, unseen and un- 
heard ; when no kind relative is near to soothe his sorrows 





or supply his wants, then his heart is indeed ready to sink , 
within him; then is presented a scene which calls forth | 


the most strenuous exertions of benevolence.—In a large 
and populous town like Liverpool, numcrous are the in- 
stances of this distressing nuture; and although the com- 

assion of individuals might obtain some mitigation for a 
,few of these cases, yet nothing could so well supply the 
, means of remedying the various and extensive evils exist- 
| ing among the poor, as the establishment of those public 
| hospitals where advice and skill, medicine and accommo. 
| dation, are provided to meet the exigencies of the sufferer. 

Such, doubtless, were the generous sentiments which 
animated the founders of this Institution, With a libe- 
rality well worthy of our imitation, they erected a noble 
edifice, inte which they invited the sons of disease and 
sorrow to enter: there the anguish of pain has found re- 
lief, and the poor man has enjoyed the benefit of that 
medical skill and of those comforts which, in many coun. 
tries, fall to the lot of the rich alone. Nor did the foun- 
ders restrict their views to the state of’ Liverpool as then ex- 
isting, but extending thcir benevolent wishes to a distant 
period, they established their Institution on a scale so 
comprehensive as for a considerable time to keep pace 
with the growing prosperity of the town. That prosperity 
has at length, however, exceedcd their most sanguine ex. 

tations, and has caused such an increase of the popu- 
ation, that the former buildings are now inadequate to 
the many urgent cases of distress which require admission 
into the House. It has, therefure, been found necessary 
to erect a new Infirmary, which is calculated for the re- 
ception of from 200 to 220 patients, and which will, it is 
hoped, be long found sufticient for the relief of all those 
whose cases require such assistance. It will also form an 
additional ornament to our town, now distinguished by so 
many monuments of the liberality and public spirit of its 
inhabitants. But here it may be proper to observe, that, 
as the object of the truly charitable is to relieve distress, 
and not merely to gratify the taste, the Committee on 
whom the management of the new building devolved, 


in erecting so handsome an edifice as the new Infirmary, 
had they not (in exchange for the old buildings, and the 
land behind them) obtained so liberal a grant from the 
Corporation, whose munificent improvements have, espe- 
cially of late, contributed greatly to the healthiness, ‘the 
convenience, and the beauty of the town. Yet, notwith- 
standing the extent of this grant, a large sum will be re- 
quired to complete and furnish the new House. This 
sum, if taken from the permanent funds of the Charity, 
would cause a most serious diminution, and must occasion 
a correspondent decrease in the annual income. The 
Committee, therefore, rely on the liberality of the friends 
of the Institution, that they will, by a generous effort, not 
only provide the requisite amount in donations, but also, 
by new and increased annual subscriptions, meet that aug- 
mentation of expense which, notwithstanding the strictest 
economy, must necessarily attend the extension of the 
Charity. At periods when the commerce of Liverpool 
was in a less flourishing state, and agriculture was also 
depressed, the subscriptions naturally decreased; but now, 
when the town is rising so considerably in magnitude and 
commercial prosperity, and when the agricultural inte- 
rests are likewise improving, the Committee doubt not 
their fellow-townsmen, and the neighbouring gentlemen, 
will make their charitable exertions keep pace with the 
increase of their own comforts and enjoyments. May they 
freely extend a liberal hand, and may they themselves 
experience the truth of that encouraging declaration, dic- 
tated by Divine wisdom and benevolence, **It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 








sine Arts. 


[See a note to correspondents.} : 
ON THE LIVERPOOL EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, &c 
— 5 
TO THE KDITOR. 





“What rage for fame attends both great and small, 
Better be d——n‘d, than not be named at all.— Pindar.” 


$1n,—That the exhibition of the Liverpool Royal Aca- 
demy is now open, we are told by the newspaper adver- 
tisements and the large bills placarded about the town; 
but was it not for the information they convey, we might 
to this time have remained ignorant that an opportunity 
was now afforded of marking the progress of the arts in 
this town, by a survey of the works of our artists, since the 





| public prints (the proper vehicles of information on this 


would probably not have considered themselves justified ' 





subject) seem alike determinately silent. This lack of crie 
ticism, so injurious to the artists, 

‘Who show their works for profit and for praise,” 
and so unlike what has occurred during other exhibitions, 
(particularly the last, when the different editors vied with 
each other in publishing the observations either of theme 
selves or correspondents,) has furnished grave subject of 
remark for those who are anxious to have the public at- 
tention directed to their favourite artists, and various have 
been the reasons assigned for it; but one which is calcu. 
lated to do much injury to the arts, and which I regret to 
say appears to be the prevailing one, is, that the present 
exhibition is so much inferior to the last, that it is not cunsi- 
dered worthy of critical notice. That this opinion is errone- 
ous, will be freely admitted by all who are competent to en- 
ter into the merits of several of the pictures exhibited, and 
who will take the trouble to judge for themselves; but 
there are so many who, tospare themselves that labour, place 
implicit reliance on the opinions of others, or, as the poet 
expresses it, *‘of pictures judge by other people’s eyes,’ 
that however absurd it may seem to some,: or however un- 
necessary it appear to the artists, (who might deem it an 
infringement on their proper dignity to contradict a states 
ment so palpably untrue,) it still seems to me necessary 
it should be publicly contradicted. It is true, I must in 
candour confess, that the exhibition this year, taken as a 
whole, has not answered my expectations; but this is 
more owing to the scarcity of good subjects than from any 
want of merit in those exhibited ; and, indeed, it grows so 
much into favour on repeated visits, that I have had rea- 
son to conclude my first disappointment was owing to my 
hopes having been too high raised, and my expectations 
too sanguinely excited by the talent displayed last year, 
made me expect more than probability would justify this. 
I had been informed before the opening of the exhibition, 
that the pictures sent in were numerous, so much 80, that 
several had been rejected; { was therefore much surprised 
to find the space unoccupied greater than at any former 
exhibition, and on inquiring of a friend, (more initiated 
in academic secrets than I am) he assured me my infor- 
mation was correct, but lelicved the subjects rejected were 
copies. Yet this could not, I should think, be the case, 
else it reflects little credit on the discernment of the com- 
mittee, since copics still remain; and if it was for want of 
merit they were rejected, they must have been wretched 
indeed to be worse than a few that disgrace the present 
exhibition. Y could, too, find fault with the Pictorial 
arrangement, (an important feature in an exhibition) as it 
is superintended by a committee consisting of the most 
able artists, and consequently should display a depth of 
judgment sufficient to convey some idea of their skill and 
ability. That the distribution of the pictures in the pre- 
sent fails to do this, I scruple not to assert, and am cone ‘ 
vinced a more skilful urrangement would have much im- 
proved the general effect of the exhibition, since there is 
neither regularity of arrangement nor judgment as to their 
distribution, where the light would be such as to agree 
with the intended effect. I should not blame the mem- 
bers of the academy for securing the best situations for 
their own works, when this could be done without injur- 
ing the necessary order and regularity of the arrangement; 
but to sacrifice every other co:.sideration for it, is, I think, 
justly blamable. That this has been done, will be ad- 
mitted when it is known that the entire centre on each 
side of the room is taken up by the members’ pictures, 
those sent in by strangers being placed above or below, or 
in fact any where, just (I should conceive) as they came 
to hand. This, as may be supposed, causes a most irre- 
gular appearance; no matching either of frames, subjects, 
or sizes, (though these things are particularly attended to 
in the London exhibitions,) and thus we have an historical 
subject, a landscape, a portrait, a fruit piece, and a draw- 
ing, each of very different dimensions, placed by each 
other. The appearance, as may naturally be expected, is 
ridiculous, and should serve as a caution at another exhi- 
bition. 
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It was, I believe, generally wished and expected that 
the portrait of his Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
lately received from London, would have appeared in this 
exhibition. I, amongst others, expected to see it here, 
and felt much surprise and disappointment at not meeting 
with it, since I am aware it would have added consider- 
able attraction, and, no doubt, have increased the attend- 
ance: indeed, I think it might even yet prove serviceable, 
and I am not aware that the Common Council have any 
objections to its being exhibited. ay 

Having now exhausted my stock of complaints, it is 
proper I should enter into the merits of the collection this 
year exhibited; and this I am most willing to do, it being 
at all times more agreeable to me to commend than to 
blame, where I can do so consistently with truth and can- 
dour; and, indeed, there are several pictures in this col- 
lection that will afford ample scope for commendation ; 
pictures of great excellence, and that would grace the 
finest collections of modern art. To these I will speedily 
refer, naming (as they occur in the catalogue) such as I 
deem most deserving of attention, and briefly pointing out 
their particular merits. I may here observe, that my in- 
tention is more to provoke criticism than to set up myself 
as a public censor, an office for which I have neither incli- 
nation or ability; and if any one else, better qualified, 
had offered, I would willingly have remained silent. The 
first, both in number and merit, is, 

No. 1. Ulswater, from Paiterdale (D. Williamson,) 
a most delightful landscape, and, it. my opinion, as fine 
as any in the collection: for rich mellowness of tint, and 
a beautiful masterly style of handling, this artist stands 
unrivalled. A little more force in the fore-grounds would, 
I think, assist the distant objects, and add greatly to the 
general effect of his landscapes. 

2. Eli receiving the infaut Samuel. The finest picture 
in the exhibition. The figure of Eli is the most promi- 
nent; the others being made, most properly, subordinate 
to it. The attitude of this figure, and the expression of 
the face, are admirably pourtrayed. The devout adoration 
of the father is well depicted. This picture has evidently 
been painted some time, but age has not impaired its 
beauties. 

4. Venus placing the quiver on Cupid’s back (H. Ho- 
ward, R. A.) A delightful specimen of rich Titianesque 
colouring. The back of the Venus is admirable, but I 
do not consider the attitude of the figure good : the Cupid 
is much better, and the significant arch expression of his 
face is inimitable. 

5. Portrait (G. Sheffield.) This gentleman’s portraits 
possess very considerable merit: his attitudes are easy, 
they are well drawn,’and painted with a degree of freedom 
séldom to be found in the productions of so young’ an 
artist, The celouring is the worst part about them, though 
it'is by no means bad ; it is of too cold a tone, and scarce 
sufficiently opaque: a little study of the old masters would 
enable him to remedy this defect, and prove of essential 
benefit to him. No. 163 (portrait of a gentleman) is his 
best. 

But, as I am fearful of exceeding the limits you gene- 
rally allow for one communication, I shall now conclude, 
and will, with your permission, resume next week my 
notices of the pictures.—I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Great George-square. A CONNOISSEUR. 


The Whenixr. 


The useful little work, which we are about to present to 
our readers in weekly portions, has been presented to us for 
the purpose of reprinting it, in whole or in part; and, upon 
looking over its contents, we are of opinion that we shall 
perform a very acceptable service by laying the greater part of 
its contents before our readers; because, although it professes 
to be intended chiefly for the instruction of young persons, it 
conveys much useful information on subjects, the knowledge 
of which is in constant requisition, although much neglected. 
The work treats of the functions, rank, and precedency of 
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nity, Military and Naval Officers, Lord Mayors of London, 
Aldermen, Sheriffs of Counties, Common Council Men, &c. 
&e. In the accounts of each of these different ranks or pro- 
fessions, the duties of their respective offices is pointed out, 
illustrated with many interesting historical particulars of 
their origin and contiguity. At the end of each section the 
reader is instructed how tu address each by his proper title, 
in speaking and by letter. The distinctions in the crowns of 
the various grades of nobility is also shown, by engravings, 
which we shall copy as we proceed with the work. We thank 
C. for the loan of it; and shall proceed forthwith to avail 
ourselves of his politeness. 





A BOOK, explaining the RANKS and DIGNITIES 
of BRITISH SOCIETY: intended chiefly for the 
instruction of Young Persons, 

(LONDON: PRINTED 1809.) 
- ——e 
THE KING. 
—<—_ —- 

The supreme executive power of these kingdoms, says 
Judge Blackstone, is voued by our laws in a single person, 
the King or Queen; for it matters not to which sex the 
crown descends: but the person entitled to it, whether 
male or female, is immediately invested with all the 
ensigns, rights, and prerogatives of sovereign power. 

In the earliest periods of our history the crown appears 
to have been elective. But hereditary succession has 
now been long established, and has proved a good pre- 
servative against that putea bloodshed and misery, 
which both history and experience have long shown are 
the consequences of elective kingdoms. The crown de- 
scends lineally to the issue of the reigning monarch, and 
not till the failure of the male issue is 1t allowed ta be 
taken by the female. 

Lawyers say, the King of England is a mixed person, 
a priest as well as a prince; and at his coronation he is 
anointed with oil, as the priests and kings of Israel were, 
to intimate that his person is sacred. 

The principal duty of the king is to govern his people 
according to law; and these are the terms of the oath ad- 
ministered usually by the Archbishop of Canterbury, at 
his coronution, in the presence of the pedple, who on their 
parts do reciprocally take the oath of allegiance to the 
crown: 

The Archbishop, or Bishop, shall say, will you solemnly 
promise and swear to govern the people of this kingdom 
of England, and the dominions thereto belonging, ac- 
cording to the statutes in parliament agreed on, and the 
laws and customs of the same? The King or Queen shall 
say, I solemnly promise so to do. 

Archbishop, or Bishop—Will you to your power cause 
law and justice, in mercy, to be executed in all your judg- 
ments? King or Queen, I will. 

Archbishop, or Bishop—Will you to the utmost of 
your power maintain the laws of God, the true profession 
of the gospel, and the Protestant reformed religion esta- 
blished by the law? And will you preserve unto the 
bishops and clergy of this realm, and to the churches com- 
mitted to their charge, all such rights and privileges as by 
law do or shall appertain unto them or any of them? 
King or Queen, All this I promise to do. 

after this, the King or Queen, laying his or her hand 
upon the holy gospels, shall say, The things which I have 
here before promised, I will perform and keep: so help 
me God. And then shall kiss the book. 

One of the principal bulwarks of our liberty, is the cer- 
tain and definite limitation of the king’s prerogative, the 
extent and restrictions of which are marked out with the 
greatest clearness. But in the exertion of those powers 
which the law has given him, the king is irresistible and 
absolute. He is considered by the laws of England as the 
head and supreme governor of the national church ; and, 
in virtue of this authority, he convenes, prorogues, re- 
strains, regulates, and dissolves all ecclesiastical synods or 
conoveations. He has the supreme right of patronage over 
all ecclesiastical benetices ; and if they are not presented 
to within the time prescribed, their lapse becomes the ad- 
vantage of the crown. In regard to foreign concerns, the 
king 1s the delegate or representative of his people. He 
has power, by his prerogative, without any act of parlia- 
ment, to make war ur peace, conclude treaties, grant safe 
conducts, give commissions for raising and regulating 
fleets and armies, as well as for erecting, manning, 
and governing forts, and other places of strength. He 
can prohibit the exportation of arms and ammunition 
out of the kingdom ; can dispose of magazines, castles, 
ships, public moneys, &c.; and all that is done in regard 
to foreign powers by the royal authority, is the act of the 





whole nation. He has the sole power of sending ambas- 


the King, Lord Chancellor, Dukes, Earls, Viscounts, Bishops, | sadors to foreign states, and receiving ambassadors at 


Barone, Knights, Judges, Barristers at Law, Dectors of Divi- 


home. He convokes, adjourns, prorogues, and dissolves 


arliaments; and may refuse his assent to any bill passed 
y both houses, without giving his reason for it. 

He may increase the number of members of either house 
at pleasure, by creating new peers, and bestowing privi- 
leges on other towns for sending burgesses to parliament: 
but the last has by late kings been given up. The sole 
“exe of conferring dignities and honouts is entrusted to 

im: so that all degrees of nobility and knighthood, and 
other titles, are received by immediate grant from the 
crown. And the king has also the prerogative of confer- 
ring privileges upon private persons; such as granting 
place or precedence to any of his subjects; such is also 
the power to entranchise an alien and make him a de- 
nizen, and the prerogative of outes corparations. The 
coining of money, too, as well as the settling the deno- 
mination or value for which it shall pass current is the act 
of the sovereign power. But to take all the characters 
into view in which the king is considered in domestic af- 
fairs, would be almost endless; for from thence an abun- 
dant number of prerogatives arise. All lands recovered trom 
the sea, gold and silver mines, royal fishes, &c. belong to 
him. He can unite, separate, enlarge, or contract, the limits 
of ecclesiastical benetices; and, by his letters, erect new 
bishopricks, colleges, &c. He can dispense with the 
rigour of ecclesiastical laws, except those which have been 
confirmed by act of parliament, or declared by the bill of 
rights. He has also power to moderate the rigour of the 
law according to equity; to pardon a man condemned by 
law, except in appeals of murder, and in case of impeach- 
ment by the House of Commons}; and to interpret, by hs 
judges, in statutes and cases which are not defined by law. 

But though he be entrusted with the whole executive 
power of the law, yet he cannot sit in judgment in any 
court ; for justice must be administered according to the 
powers committed and distributed to the several courts. 

As the king is declared to be the supreme head in mat- 
ters both civil ent e-clesiastical ; so no suit can be brought 
against him even in civil matters, because no court can 
have jurisdiction over him. The law also ascribes to 
the king, in his political capacity, absolute perfection. 
The king can do no wrong. By which ancient and 
fundamental maxim we are not to understand, that 
every transaction of government is of course just and 
lawful; but that whatever is exceptionable in the con- 
duct of public affairs is not to be imputed to the king, 
nor is he answerable for it personally to his people; and 
farther, that the prerogative of the crown extends not to 
do any injury. It is created for the benefit of the people, 
and therefore cannot be exerted to their prejudice. In 
the king, likewise, there can be no negligence, and theres 
fore no delay will bar his right. In the king also there 
can be no infamy, stain, or corruption of blood. And 
the law ascribes a kind of perpetuity, or immortality to 
him. His death is termed his demise, because the crown 
is thereby demised to another. He is not in law liable to 
death, being a corporation of himself that lives for ever. 
There is no interregnum ; but the moment one king dics, 
his heir is king, fully and absolutely, without any coro- 
nation, ceremony, &c. To these it may be added, that, 
by the law, the king is said, in a manner to be every where 
in all courts of judicature, which he alone has the right 
of erecting, and therefore cannot be nonsuited. The 
power of issuing proclamations is vested in the king 
alone, considered as the fountain of justice. The laws 
make it high treason barely to imagine or intend 
the death of the king; oe | because the destruction 
of the king may ensue that of his great counsellors or 
officers, it is felony in any of the king’s subjects to con- 
spire even that. Some things, however, there are which 
the king cannot do. He cannot divest himeelf or suc- 
cessor of any part of the regal prerogative or authority. 
And, in particular, there are two things which he cannot 
do, without the consent of parliament—the making of 
new laws, and the raising of new taxes. The king cane 
not dispense with the laws, nor do any thing contrary to 
law. In England the law is as much superior to the king, 
as to any of his subjects: and the obedience of the king of 
England to the laws, is his greatest glory, while it is the 
security of the rights and liberties of his people, who are 
the greatest as well as the freest people on the face of the 
earth, merely because thcir sovereigns are obliged to live 
in subjection to the written laws of the land. 

The title of Grace was first given to our kings about the 
time of Henry IV. and that of Majesty first to Henry 
VIII. The title of his present Majesty is, George the 
Third, King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, Sovereign of the 
Orders of the Garter, Thistle, Bath, and St. Patrick ; 
Duke and Elector of Brunswick Lunenburgh, Bishop of 
Osnaburg, and Arch Treasurer of the Holy Rowan 
Empire. 

[To be continued.) 
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Woetry. 


HOPE. 
Nymph of the rainbow! dazzling as that arch, 
And like it stretching far thy bright domain, 
Pursuing, constant still, Time’s onward march, 
And destined o'er the heart of man to reign, 
And reign for ever :—false as fair thou art, 
Thy smiles akin to that betraying kiss 
With which false Judas mask’'d his traitor part, 
A traitor to his God !—yet, source of bliss, 
Sole refuge from despair; bless’d dream of light ! 
A guardian spirit hover o’er me still, 
And shed around thy own pure halo bright, 
A shield of adamant from threatened ill: 
O! trim thy lamp amid the deepening gloom, 
And gild, with heaven's own light, the rayleas tamb! 


Liverpool 


——~>-> > -- 


AN ALTERATION FROM THE GRECIAN LYRIC ODES 
OF PINDAR, 
DESCRIPTIVE OF AN ERUPTION OP MOUNT BIWA. 


—_— 


BY ALPHA. 





a 


There, snowy Etna, nurse of endless frost, 

In billow’d clouds, ’mid icy realms is lost! 

The prop ef heaven's ceruJean vault above, 

The favour’d dwellings of eternal Jove! 

From her dark caves unnumbered fountains flow, 
In flery vollies, to the shades below. 

By break of day, thick clouds of vapour rise, 

And huary mista in concert veil the skies, 

But in the eve, amid nocturnal glooms, 

The vivid flame th’ accustom'd path resumes! 
Rolls on to rocks, and, in refulgent blaze, 
Through waving foresta, lo! the fountain strays; 
‘Through aged snows uneonquer’d torrents stroll ; 
Over icy barriers fiery volumes roll ! 

Fountains congealed in vain their strength oppose, 
Lo! over the glacier, hissing—lava flows! 

The sinking ice below the metal files, 

And steams majestic—from the ruins rise ! 


On verdant woods, whose towering summits dance 
Befare the gules, now adverse they advance; 

The carmin'd rose to icy paleneas turns,® 

And, as @ jily, its misfortune mourns. 

Sulphureous mists destruction loud proclaim ; 

The burating trees the conq'ring fires infame 
Onwards they flow; till, to th’ unfathom'd sea, 

To quench their raging fires, the torrents flee; 

In hissing vollies, back the waters fall; 

They jain in fury, and they cover all! 


® The carmin'd rose to icy paleness turns.—It will scarcely 
be necessary to mention, by the action of sulphureous gas. 


—>><o— 
DISAPPOINTED LOVE. 
Ah, doubly crual!—did she then suppose 
This heart such changeling, that it could forget? 
It cannot be! the hand of Death will close 
Ere then, these wasting eyes in sleep—for yet 
1 love, and must do so, whilst life there be 
Within this fond, sad, slighted heart—Oh Death! 





Spare thine unwilling victims—bet for me, 
Thou'rt richJy welcome to my bosem's breath! 


There is a spot removed from impious tread, 

Where, as I wandered, I have oft times prayed, 
That there, in after daya, when I am dead, 

By friends’, not hirelings’ bands, I may be laid! 
Without the mockery of unrea! woe, 

Of priestly heartlessness, and funeral pride ;~~ 
Now, ah! how gladly thither would I go— 

The shroud my bridals, and the worm my bride! 


No! I will live—in sorrow I will live, 
Save when it gladdens me to see her blest 
With such puor blessings as this world can give, 
Health, beauty, riches, and a heart at rest! 
Oh! may she never know the lot to prove, 
(The hardest Jot of human destiny,) 
The victim of an unrequited Love, 
The alave of hopelessness and misery ! 
I blame her vot; she never said she lov'ds 
And if J fondly thought her dark bright eye 
At times towards me, in kindlier feeling mov’d, 
*T was but disordered Fancy’s phantasy: 
And if, at times, I thought her accents fell 
To softer tune of speech, addreasing me,—= 
*T was mere illusion all—Love maxes the Hell 
In which it mourns its own credulity! 
But no! not thus must I my feelings speak, 
I have borne much, and much I yet must bear; 
My heart be still! for either thou must break, 
Or else must mitigate this deep despair! 
Still let me love; aud with my latest breath 
My quivering lips e’en then for her, shall pray 
Long days of earthly joys—and after death, 
Such heavenly joy as fadeth not away! 
LEIGH WALDEGRAVE. 


Gymnasia. 
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HOW TO LEAP OVER YOUR OWN LEG WHILST YOUR 
TOE CONTINUES AGAINST A WALL. 





TO THE EDITOR 
S1n,—In performing this feat it is necessary to take 
ashort run, as it cannot otherwise be effected. Half a 


dozen paces is sufficient for the purpose. The trick is, to | b> 


place the toe of the right foot® against the wall, and to 
throw the left Jeg over it, making an entire revolution, so 
that when your left leg reaches the ground, your back 
will be to the wall. The toe of the right foot is the 
pivot upon which you must turn; and it must not quit 
the wall during the performance of the exploit. The 
toe, as in the figure, may touch the wall about the 
height of the knee from the ground.—Yours, &. 


® It can hardly be necessary to state, that either leg may 
be used, according to the whim ar convenience of the person 


Che Beauties of Chess. 





‘* Ludimus effigiem belli” ....+.00000.V IDAe 
—=>— 
SOLUTION TO GAME Xx. 
B 


White. lack. 
1 King........G—3 


1 Castle .... H—7 
2 Castle ....H—3 2 King or Pawo H—3 


White wins by a forced stale mate. 
—— 
[No. x1.] 
CONDITIONAL GAME, 


The white has the move, and engages to give check~ 
mate, in FIVE moves, with the Castle's Pawn (A—4.) 


Black. 
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WHITE. 
Avvertisenients. 


THEATRE DU PETIT LAZARY DR PARIS, DE MESSRS 
MAFFEY, YORK HOTEL, TARLETON-STREET. 
mais EVENING (Monpay) for the last time, THR 

ATTACK OF THE CONVOY, which has been received 
7 much reer ites 
consequence of the uumber of spectators, 

Messrs. MAFFEY will present, this present Monday, the 
= A. gaan and every Evening during the week, except 

THE PRODIGAL SON, or Parental Goodness 
A comic Harlequinade and grand tacle, embellished with 
all the pomp of which the charming subject is susceptible. 
On Monday, Lhe and Wednesday next, for the fret 
time, the beautiful View of the PORT, TOWN, and FOR- 
TRESS of GIBRALTAR. This picture will be animated b 
@ variety of moving objects analogous to the Climate 
Customs of the poe ye 

On Thursday and y next, will be substituted the fine 
maritime view of the town and environs of the Cape af Good 
po aes embellished with all the accessaries which can con- 
tribute to the charms and illusion of this kind of Spectacle; 
together with other entertainments, which will be an 
pounced S — a: <— day. " eteees 

Doors opened ut half-past Seven, an: rformance 
to commence at half-past Eight precisely. ee 


The following cheap and Interesting publications are par- 
¢ following chea; interes ublications 
ticalarly entitled to tho attention of itngues $ “— 

A correct perspective View of the LIVERPOOL MARKET, 
_ ® Ground Plan and Description, on a largesheet. Price 

xpence. 

An elegant and correct perspective Engraving of the L 
POOL TOWN-HALL, with a Plan of the pias View pe 
LORD NELSON'S MONUMENT, with a Description of the 
whole. Price Sixpence. 

Engraving Plan and Description of a most curious and 
Soapengews Cave, calied the MAMMOTH CAVE, in America. 


ice ‘o-pence. 
Dissertation on the and Vicissitudes of Literature, 
Science, and Art, and t influence on the prerent state of 
Society; a Discourse delivered on the opening of the Liver. 

Royal Institution, by WILLIAM ROSCUE, Esq. Price 


“Index to the 13th Vol. of the LIVERPOOL MERCURY 
ex ° e 
§ust published. Price Two Shillings . 
Vols 1. II. IL and IV. of the KALEIDOSCOPE, with In- 
dexes complete, in boards. Price Sixteen Shillings each. 


WILL CLOSE NEXT WREK. 
anes REAL SWISS GIANTESS, during her stay 
in the metropolis was visited by upwards of 30,900 
— among whom were several members of the Royal 
ily, and many of the most distinruished Nobility. She 
is now exhibiting at Stoaxes’s Room, CHURCH-8STRERT. 
Open from Ten in the Morning tiJl Ten at Night.—Admit- 
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LAST WEEK. 
TO THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY. 
Suc H as have not yet seen the ROYAL PORTRAITS, 
are respectfully informed, that on SarurRDay next the 
Exhibition will Close in Liverpool, the time being limited by 
the Illustrious Owners of the Magnificent Collection. 
(> The Morning is ik ong for viewing these beautiful, 
curious, and National Portraits. 
Admittance, One Shilling. 
Stoaxgs’s Rooms, CHURCH-8TRBET. 


Mr. PARIS’S SALOON, Hardman-street, Rodney-stvect. 

R. PUTNAM has the honour to announce to his 

Friends and the Public, that on MonpAy Evening next, 
the 20th instant, he will present a Selection of READINGS 
and RECITATIONS, which, iu addition to the flattering 
patronage conferred on them in Liverpool, have since re- 
ceived the most distinguished marks of approbation in Lon- 
don, Bath and Cheltenham. 

Admission, 38.—Tickets may be had of the Booksellers. 

The Doors will be opened at Half-past Seven, and the Read- 
tugs commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 

Mr. Putnam gives Private Instruction in Elocution and 
the higher Branches of English Reading, and 
dicate the ensuing Six Weeks to Liveteee, his Professional 

ft 
(7 








Engagements in Bath not permittingia r residence here 
this Season. Clarence-street. 


Chit Chat. 


TO THE EDITOR 





S1n,—By inserting the following anecdote of Mr. Gar- 
rick and Lord (from Jrei es Tilustrated, 
in your valuable miscellany, you will oblige, Sir, yours, 
most lly, JOSEPHUS. 

Runcorn. _— 

The late Lord Orrery wasa si ly-formal character. 
Sir Anthony Brainville, in the » was intended 


for his portrait, and it exhibits a strong likeness. It was 
sometimes the wish of Garrick to play upon the suavity of 
this old nobleman, and induce him to contradict himself. 
This power he exerted very successfully on the following 
occasion: Lord Orrery wrote a letter from Ireland to Mr. 
Garrick, requesting that Mossop might be engaged. The 
uest of a man of rank was a command to the manager 
ef Drury-lane, and Mossop was en When, some 
months afterwards, the Peer came to ra. he took an 
early opportunity of breakfasting with Mr. Garrick. The 
moment be entered the room he began his favourite subject. 
Orvery: “ David, I congra' ou: I inquire not 
about the success of your theatre; with yourself and Mos- 
sop it must be triumphant. The Percy and the Douglas, 
both in arms, have a right to be confident. Seperete, you 
are two bright luminaries; wnited, you are a constellation ; 
the Gemini of the theatric hemisphere. ing your- 
self, my dear David, .no man that ever on tragic 
ground, has eo forcibly exhibited the various passions 
agitate, and, J may say, agonize the human mind. He 
makes that stroke at the heart, which being aimed 
by the hand of Nature, reaches the prince or the ty 
the peer or the plebian. He is not the mere player of 
fashion, for the mere player of fashion, David, may be 
compared tos man tossed in a blanket; the very instant 
his supporters quit their hold of the coverlet, drown dro; 
the hero of the day. However, as general assertions 
not carry conviction, I will arrange my opinions under dif- 
ferent heads, not doubting your assent to my declarations, 
which shall be fuunded on facts, and built upon experi- 
ence. First, of the first; his voice is the argentca vox of 
the ancients, cn the silver tone of which so much has been 
written, but which never struck upon a modern ear till 
Mossop spoke; _ 
* Then mute attention reign’d.* 
peat ag A my Lord, as to his voice, I must ac- 
knowledge it is loud h: the severest critic cannot 
accuse him of whispering his part; for, egad, it was so 
sonorous, that the people had no occasion to come into the 
theatre to hear him. They used to go into the pastry- 
cook's, in Russel-court, and eat their custards, and hear 
him as well as if they had Deen in the orchestra. He 
made the welkin roar; no one could doubt the goodness 
of his lungs, or accuse him of sparing them; but as to— 
Orrery.—What, you have found out the bellows, have 
you?—You have discovered that he roars —— wy 
soul, David, you are right; he bellows like a bull. e 
used to call him Bull Mossop——Mossop the Bull. We had 
no better name for him in the country. But then, David, 
his eye is an eye of fire; and when he looks, he mn- 
utterable things. It is scarce necessary that he should 
epeak, for his eye conveys every thing that he means; 
and, excepting your own, it is the brightest, most expres- 
sive, most speaking eye that ever beamed in a— 
Why, my Lord, with the utmost submission 
to your Lordship, from whose accurate taste and compre- 
hensive judgment I tremble to differ, does not your Lord. 
ship think there is a~a— a dull kind of heaviness—a 
blanket, a—— 


red that he is blind ? | uniting with larger streams in the bed of the valley, their 
be, nothing escapes | Courses being every where betrayed by the superior siae 
here is an opacity, a ; 2nd verdute of the trees which grow along the banks. 


Orrery.—What, you have discove 
Egad, David, whatever his eye ma 
yours. He is blind as a beetle. 














































stare, without sight, a sort of filminess, exactly as you 
describe. But notwithstanding I allow that he bellows 
like a bull, and is as blind as a beetle, his memory has 
such peculiar tenacity, that, whatever he once receives, 
— to it like glue: he does not forget a syllable of 
is part. 
rriek.—-Upon my honour, my Lord, if his memory 
was what you Sescribe it in Ireland, he must have forgot 
to bring it with him to London; for here the prompter is 
obli. to repeat every sentence; and he cannot retain 
a whole sentence; there is absolutely a necessity for split- 
— into two parts. 
~y—What, you have discovered that his head 
runs vu? upon my soul it never would hold any thing. 
Lady Orrery used to call him Cullender as gegen 
the Cullender. The fellow could not remember a com- 
mon distich. But, oe this, his carriage is 
so easy, his air so gentlemanlike, his deportment has so 
much fashion, that you perceive at a glance he has kept 
the best company; and no one who sees him conceives 
they are looking at a player. He looks like one of our 
house; he has the = of nobility. 

Garrick.—As to his my Lord, I grant you that the 
man is tall, and upright enough; but with submission, 
the utmost submission to your Lordship’s better judgment, 
don’t you think there is an awkwardness, a rigid unbend- 
ing sort of a—a—. We had fencing-masters, dancing- 
masters, and drill sergeants, but all would not do; he 
looked more like a tailor than a gentleman. 

acne gene you have found out that he is stiff. By 
the Lord, David, you are right—nothing escapes you: he 
is stiff, stiffas a poker. We used to him Poker Mos- 
sop, we had no better name for him in the country. But, 
however, his body might want, as I acknowledge it did, 
the graceful, easy bend of the Antinous, his mind was 
formed of the most yielding and flexible materials; any 
advice that you gave him he would take ; from you, I am 
persuaded, a hint was sufficient. 

Garrick.—Why, in this, my Lord, I must be bold 
enough to differ from you ; for of all the obstinate, head- 
strong, and unmanageable animals I ever dealt with, he 
is the most untractable, the most wrong-headed. I never 
knew one instance of his following the advice I gave him, 
in any the smallest degree. If I recommended him to dress 
a character plain, he comes wpon the stage like a ginger- 
bread king; if I advise him to be splendid in his apparel, 
he endeavours to get a quaker's habit from the keeper of 
our wardrobe; and in every thing he—more than I 
thought belonged to human nature, has that impenetrable, 
that—that—that— 

Orrery.—So! so you have discovered that he is obsti- 
Nate? upon my soul he is—as obstinate as a pig; he has 
more of that animal’s pertinacity than any man I ever 
knew in my life. But yet, David, with all these faults, 
he is———I have not time to enter into particulars; but be 
he what he will you have engaged him; I sincerely wish 
you may agree together, and am, my dear fellow, your 
most obedient servant. Say no more—farewell. To Mrs. 
Garrick present my compliments. 


Che Traveller. 


THE CAVE OP GUACHARO. 

At the distance of a few leagues from the city of Cumana, 
and in a valley remarkable for its secluded situgtion, the 
fertilily of its soil, and the striking features of the sur- 
rounding mountains, is the Spanish Convent of Caripe. 
This institution was formed for civilizing, or perhaps more 

roperly, for controlling the Indians who inhabit the neigh- 
uring country; and, like the numerous other monaste- 
ries in different parts of Spanish America, has collected 
about it a village of the aborigines, who are ame by 
the brethren of the convent, although their inferior officers 
are chosen from among themselves. The Spanish and Por- 
tuguese missions in South America have brought to light 
much important information concerning the habits and 
of the Indians, and have promoted their civili- 
zation to a certain degree; but beyond this degree they 
have not allowed them tw proceed. 

Humboldt speaks of the Convent of Caripe as most de- 
lightfully situated. It is built on the margin of the valley, 
and just at the front of an enormous precipice, whose cliffs 
are so deeply coated with verdure as to show but in a few 
places the white rocks of which it is composed. The valle 
is shut in on every side by high mountzins, some of whic 
present, towards the south, an abrupt descent of about 





The Cave of Guacharo is about three leagues and a half 
| from the Convent; and to arrive at it, the traveller had w 
go down the valley, and then follow up the course of a 
stream which traversed a narrow lateral valley on the 
west. This was the source of the river Caripe; and tor 
four hundred paces the path accompanied the course of 
the channel in one place, through a deep cut in the rocks, 
where a cornice projected so far over head as to exclude 
the view of every thing above ground.—At the end of this 
covered way, the entrance of the cavern suddenly appeared 
in sight, with the sides and roof shaded by the deep ver- 
dure which overspread the mountain above, while the 
stream of water wade its first appearance, flowing out from 
the dark interior. The author seems to have been peculiarly 
struck with the vigour and luxuriance of the vegetation 
in the equinoctial regions of America; for though a be- 
tanist by taste and education, as well as familiar with all 
the other branches of natural history, he appears ta have 
previously entertained no adequate ideas of the richness of 
the soil and the power of the climate in those countries. 
He remarks that the luxuriant vegetation which abounds 
at the entrance and in the interior of this cavern, stamps 
it with a peculiar character, as remarkable and as charac- 
teristic as that which European caverns derive from beds 
of ancient bones and teeth, or a fine sabe of stalactites. 
The entrance is high and wide, and nearly equals in di- 
mensions the colonnade of the Louvre at Paris. As the 
passage continues straight for a considerable distance, the 
travellers were able to proceed about four hundred feet, 
before it was necessary to light their torches; and then 
they heard sounds from the interior which were the hoarse 
voices of innumerable night birds that build their nests 
ayainst the walls and reof. 
These birds are of a bluish grey colour with white spots: 
they are as large as common fowis, and have hooked beaks 
like the vulture. Their eyes are so formed that they can- 
not endure the light; and they are found only in this and 
the neighbouring caverns, which are therefore regarded 
by the Indians with a superstitious reverence. They leave 
their dark retreat only at night, and usually preter to tly 
per Al moonlight. They are considered @ curiosity 1 
natural history, because there is scarcely another night- 
bird known which subsists entirely on truit. The noise 
they made grew louder and louder as the travellers pro- 
ceeded, until it became almost terrific: fur every sound 
was repeated by the high roof and the distant recesses of 
the cavern. The Indian guides having fixed their torches 
to long poles, raised them up to show the nests which were 
formed among the cragyy rocks above: and this increased 
the terror of the birds: they redoubled their cries, making 
only an occasional } ay as if to hear responses of hun- 
dreds and thousands of their species which inhabited the 
other parts of the cavern, and were little less [frightened 
than themselves. 
The Indians assemble once a year at the Cave of 
Guacharo to kill the young birds, which grow so fat in 
their dark abode, on the abundance of food they obtain, 
that each of them yields a considerable quantity of beauti- 
ful pure oil, much esteemed for its richness, and used in 
great quantities as an article of food. After having been 
exposed to heat in earthen jars placed at the mouth of the 
cave, which makes it clear, inodorous, and colourless, it 
is put into a kind of basket made of palm leaves, and may 
be kept more than a year without suffering any change. 
It is known by the name of Guachare butter—and is con- 
sidered a very valuable substitute for that made trom milk. 
It was used by the Indians long before the arrival of Ku- 
ropeans, and one of their ancient families lays claim to 
the exclusive privilege of —— in the cavern; but 
the whole business is now under the direction of the monks, 
who profess to pay for all the oil they receive except what 
is necessary for the church lamp. The birds would pro- 
bably have been destroyed long ago, but for the supersti- 
tious fear of the Indians, which prevents them from pene... 
trating far into the cavern where vast numbers of nests are 
permitted to remain undisturbed from year to year. 
The Indians never pass the spot where the light of day 
entirely fails them, for they say man should never be found 
in places visited neither by the sun nor the moon ; and be- 
sides they believe that the souls of the departed inhabit 
the interior of the cavern, and that whoever goes far in 
will never return. Awl the authority of the monks was 
barely sufficient to urge them beyond a little cataract 
formed by the stream, where the floor rises with a steep 
angle; and when they had reached a place overgrown 
with shrubs and trees, that had sprung from the seeds of 
fruit brought in by the birds they were eo struck with 





a thousand feet. Innuimerable springs pour down from 
all sides, watering little patches of cultivated ground, and 





their pale and melancholy aspect, that they absolutely re~ 
fused to proceed any farther. 
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SPiseellanies. 


DINNER IN THE STEAM-BOAT. 





(From the last number of the New Monthly Magazine. 


“ They fool me to the top of my bent.”—Shaispeare. 


**Come, Mrs. Suet, Mrs. Hoggins, Mrs. Swectbread, 
Mrs Cleaver! diniter’s ready ; shall I show you the wa 
down to the cabin ? we mustn't spoil good victuals though 
we are sure of good company. Jauk! what « monstrous 
deal of smoke comes out of the chimney. IT suppose they 
are dressing the second course; every thing’s roasted by 
sicam, they say,—how excessively clever! As to Mrs. 
Jip, since she's so high and mighty, she may find her 
own way downs What! she’s afraid of spoiling her fine 
shawl, I reckon, though you and I remember, Mrs. Hog- 
gins, when her five shilling Welsh. whittle was kept for 
Sunday's church, and good enough too, for we all know 
what her mother was. Good Heavens! here comes Un. 
dertuker Croak, looking as down in the mouth as the root 
of my tongue: do let me get out of his way; I wouldn't 
sit next to him for a rump and dozen ; he does tell such 
disinal stories, that it quite gives one the blue devils. He 
is like a night-mare, isn’t he, Mr. Smart ?"—** He may 
be like a mare by night,” replied Mr. Smart, with a 
smirking chuckle ; ** but I consider him more like an ass 
by day.—He! be! he!” Looking round for applause at 
this sally, he held out his elbows, and taking a lady, or 
rather a female, under each arm, he danced towards the 
hatchway, exclaiming, ** Now I am ready trussed for 
table ; liver under one wing, and gizzard under the other.’ 
—* Keep a civil tongue in your head, Mr. Smart; I don’t 
quite understand being called a liver—look at the sparks 
eoning out of the chimney ; I declare I wm frightened to 
death.” —** Well, then, you are, of course, no longer a 
liver,”’ resumed the facetious Mr. Smart; ** so we may as 
well apply to Mr. Croak to biry you.”—**O Gemini! 
don’t talk so shocking ; [jhad rather never die at all, than 
have such a fellow as that to bury me.”—* Dickey, my 
dear !"’ cried Mrs. Cleaver to her son,. who was leaning 
over the ship's side with a most woe-begone and emetical 
expression of countenance, ** hadn’t you better come 
down to dinner? ‘There's a nice silver side of a round o’° 
beef, and the chump end of a dine o’mutton, besides a rare 
hock of bacon, which I dare say will settle your stomach.” 
—*O mother,” replied the young Cockney, * that ’ere 
cold beef-steak and inguns vat you put up in the packet 
handkerchief, vasn’t good I do believe, for al! my hin- 
sides are of a work.”’—** Tell ‘em it's a holiday,” cried 
Smart.—**O dear, O dear!” continued Dick, whose usual 
brazen tone was subdued into a lackadaisical whine, ** I 
vant to reach, and J can’t—vat shall I do, mother ?”— 
** Stand on tiptoe, my darling,” replied Smart, imitating 
the voice of Mrs. Cleaver, who began to take in high dud. 
geon this horse-play of her neighbour, and was proceeding 
to manifest her displeasure in no very measured terms, 
when she was fortunately separated from her antagonist, 
and borne down the hatchway by, the dinner-desiring 
crowd, though sundry echoes of the word ** Jackanapes !” 
and **imperent feller,” continued audible above the con- 
fused gabble of the gangway. 

** Well, but Mr. Smart,” cried Mrs. Suet, as soon as 
she had satisfied the first cravings of her appetite, ** you 
promised to tell me all about the steam, and explain what 
it is that makes them wheels go round and round as fast 
as those of our one-horse chay, when Jem Ball drives the 
trotting mare.”—** Why, Ma’am, you must understand—” 
** Who called for sandwiches and a tumbler of negus ?” 
bawled the steward—** Who called for the savages and 
tumbling negroes ?” repeated Mr. Smart.—** Yes, ma’am, 
you saw the machinery, I believe—(capital boiled beef) — 
there’s a thing goes up and a thing gocs down, all made 
of iron; well, that’s the hydrostatic principle ; then you 

ut into the boiler—(a nice leg of mutton, Mrs. Sweet- 

read)—let me see, where was I ?—In the boiler, I be- 
lieve. Ah! it’s an old trick of mine to be getting into 
hot water. Sv, ma'am, you see they turn all the smoke 
that comes from the fire on to the wheels, and that makes 
them spin round, just as the smoke-jack in our chimneys 
turns the spit; and then there's the safety-valve in case of 
danger, which Icts all the water into the fire, and so puts 
out the steam at once. You see, ma‘am, it’s very simple, 
when once you understand the trigonometry of it.”"—*' O 
perfectly; but I never had it properly explained to me be- 
tore. It's vastly clever, isn't it? How could they think 


of it? Shall [ give you a lide of the sallad? La, it 
isn’t dressed; what a shame!” 

** Not at all,” cricd Smart, ** none of us dressed for 
dinner, 60 that we can hardly expect it to be dressed for 


us. He! he! he!”—** Did you hear that, Mrs. H.?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Suet, turning to Mrs. Hoggins, ** that 
was a good one, warn't it? Drat it, Smart, you are a 
droll one.” 

Here the company were, alarmed by a terrified groan 
from Mr. Croak, who ejaculated, ** Heaven have mercy 
upon us! did you hear that whizzing noise?—there it is 
again! there's something wrong in the boiler—if it bursts, 
we shall all be in Heaven in five minutes.”—** The Lord 
forbid!” ejaculated two or three voices, while others be- 
gan to scream, and were preparing to quit their places, 
when the steward informed them it was nothing in the 
world but the spare steam which they were letting off— 
** Ay, so they aewe say,” resumed Croak, with an in- 
credulous tone and woe-begone look; ** but it was just 
the same on board the American steam-boat that I was 
telling you of—fifty-two souls sitting at dinner, laughing 
and chatting for all the world as we are now, when there 
comes a whiz, such as we heard a while ago—God help 
us! there it is once more—and bang! up blew the boiler— 
fourteen people scalded to death—large pieces of their 
flesh found upon the banks of the river, and a little finger 
picked up next day in an oyster-shell, which, by the ring 
upon it was known to be the captain’s. But don’t be 
alarm’d ladies and gentlemen, I dare say we shall escape 
any scalding as we’re all in the cabin, and so we shall 
only go to the bottom smack! Indeed we may arrive 
safe—they do sometimes, and i wish we may now, for 
nobody loves a party of pleasure more than I do. I hate 
to look upon the gloomy side of things when we are all 
happy together (here another groan), and I hope I haven’t 
said any thing to lower the spirits of the company.” 

** There’s no occasion,” cried Smart, ‘for ] saw the 
steward putting water into every bottle of brandy.” The 
laugh excited by this don-mot tended, in some degree, to 
dissipate the alarm and gloom which the boding Mr. 
Cc had been infusing into the party; and Smart, by 
way ef fortifying their courage, bade them remark that 
the sailors were obviously under no sort of apprehension. 
** Ay,” resumed the persevering Mr. Croak, ‘* they are 
used to it—it is their business—they are bred to the sea.” 
—** But they don’t want to be bread to the fishes, any 
more than you or I,” retorted Smart, chuckling at his 
having the best of the nonsense. 

*¢ Well,” exclaimed Mrs. Sweetbread, ‘* I never tasted 
such beer as this—flat as ditch-water; they should have 
put it upon the cullender to let the water run out; and 
yet you have been drinking it, Smart, and never said re d 
thing about it.”—** Madam,” replied the party thus ad- 
dressed, laying his hand upon his heart and looking very 
serious, ‘*I make it a rule never to speak ill of the dead.— 
T am eating the ham, you see, and yet it would be much 
better if I were to let it exemplify one of aes 80- 
liloquies—Ham-let alone.”—** La! you're such a my 
cried Mrs. Hoggins, ** there is no a up to you; but 
if you don’t like the ham, take a slice of this edge-bone— 
nothing’s better than cold beef.”—** I beg your pardon, 
Madam,” replied the indefatigable joker—** cold beef’s 
better than nothing—Ha! ha! ha!” ‘ : 

** How do you find yourself now, my darling? said 
Mrs. Cleaver to her son, who had been driven below by a 
shower, and kept his hat on because, as he said, his ‘* air 
was quite vet.”—‘* Vy, mother, I have been as sick as a 
cat, but I’m bang up now, and so peckish that I feel as 
if I could heat any thing.”—** Then just warm these po- 
tatoes,” said Smart. handing him the dish, ‘* for they are 
almost cold.”-—** I'll thank you not to run your rigs 7 
me,” quoth the Cockney, looking glumpish, *¢ or I shall 
fetch you a vipe with this here hash-stick. If one gives 
you a hinch, you take a hell.”—** Never mind him, m 
dear,”’ cried his mother, ** eat this mutton chop, it will 
do you good; there’s no gravy, for Mr. Smart has all the 
sauce to himself. Haw! kaw! haw!"—** Very goo ” 
exclaimed the latter, clapping his hands, ‘* egad! Ma’am, 





‘you are as good a wag as your own double chin.” This 
was only ventured in a low tone of voice, and, as the fat 
dame was at that moment handing the plate to her son, it 
was fortunately unheard. Dick being still rather giddy, 
contrived to let the chop fall upon the floor, an occurrence 
at which Mr Smart declared he was not in the least sur- 
prised, as the young man, when first he came into the 
cabin, looked uncommonly chop-fallen. Dick, however, 
had presently taken a place at the table, and began attack- 
ing the buttock of beef with great vigour and vivacity, 
srotesting he had got a famous ** happetite,”’ and felt ** as 
hungry as an ound.”—** I never say any thing to dis- 
courage any body,” said Mr. Croak, ** particularly young 
people ; it’s a thing I hate, but t’other day a fine lad sate 
down to his dinner in this very packet, after being sea-sick, 
just as you may be doing now, when it turned out he had 





broke a blood vessel, and in twelve hours he was a corpse, 
and a very pretty one he made.” 





‘* I’m not going to be choused out of my dinner for all 
that,” replied the youth, munching away with great in- 
dustry, and at the same time calling out—** Steward ! take 
away this porter-pot, it runs.” **I doubt that,” cried 
Smart. ‘I say it does,” resumed Dick, angrily, ‘the 
table-cloth is all of a sop.” ** I’ll bet you half-a-crown 
it doesn’t.” Done! and done! were hastily exchanged, 
when Mr. Smart, looking round with a smirk, exclaimed, 
** Ladies and gentlemen, I appeal to every one of you 
whether the pot has not been perfectly still, and nothing 
has been running but the beer.” This elicited a shout at 
poor Dick’s expense, who sullenly muttered, ** I’m not 
going to be bamboozled out of an alf-crown in that there 
vay, and vat’s more, I vont be made a standing joke by no 
man.” ‘I don’t see how youcan,” replied his antagonist, 
‘* so long as you are sitting.” ‘* Vy are you like a case of 
ketchup ?” cried Dick, venturing for once to become the 
assailant, and immediately replying to his own inquiry, 
‘* because you are a saucebox.” ** Haw! haw !” roared his 
mother, ‘* bravo, Dick ! well done Dick! there’s a proper 
rap for you, Mr. Smart.” Somewhat nettled at this joke, 
poor as it was, the latter returned to the charge by in- 
quiring of Dick why his hat was like a giblet-pie? and 
after suffering him to guess two or three times in vain, cried 
‘* because there’s a goose’s head in it,” and instantly sct 
the example of the horse-laugh, in which the compan 
joined. inding he was getting the worst of it, Dick 
thought it prudent to change the conversation, by ob- 
serving that it would luckily be ** igh. water in the arbour 
when they arrived.” ** Then I recommend you by all 
means to use some of it,” said the pertinacious Mr. Smart, 
‘* perhaps it may cure your squint.” 

Both mother and son rose up in wrath at this person- 
ality, and there would infallibly have been a buurrasque 
(as the French say) in the hold, but that there was just 
then a tremendous concussion upon the deck, occasioned 
by the fall of the main-boom, and followed by squeaks and 
screams, of all calibres, from the panic-stricken company 
at the dinner-table. ‘* Lord have mercy upon us!” eja- 
culated Croak with a deep groan, ‘* it’s all over with us, 
we are going to the bottom. I like to make the best of 
every thing, it’s my way, and therefore hope no lady or 
gentiman will be in the least alarmed, for I believe drown. 
ing is a much less painful death than is generally sup- 


Having run y deck at this juncture for the purpose 
of ascertaining the nature of the accident, which he found 
to be unattended with the smallest danger, the writer can- 
not detail any more of the conversation that ensued until 
their arrival at Calais, which will form the subject of an- 
other paper. 





ANCIENT AND MODERN TRAVELLING. 


— 

It would seem that coaches were unknown in England 
in the time of Luther, who died in’ 1546; and according 
to Stow, the first coach used was built in 1565, by Walter 
Ripon, for the Earl of Rutland. For some time after the 
introduction of carriages, the weight of them, the clumsi- 
ness of their construction (being without springs), and the 
state of the roads prevented their being commonly em- 
ployed in journeys; and there are sufficient instances 
upon record to show that, to a late period of the 17th cen- 
tury, the highways, even in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of London, were in a neglected and frequently 
almost impassable state for vehicles of any description. 

In the correspondence of Sir George Ratcliffe, we have 
many proofs of the serious inconvenience that attended 
travellers in the early of the 17th century, at which 
time the communication between the north of England 
and the Universities was kept by carriers, who pursued 
their tedious but uniform route with whole trains of pack- 
horses, and to their care was consigned not only the pack- 
ages, but very weg ef the persons of young scholars. 

About 1640 the wife of Henry, last Earl of Cumberland, : 
in a tedious journey from London to Landeborough, 
which occupied eleven days, either from the state of the 
roads or disdaining to use the metropolitan luxury of a 
carriage, appears to have ridden the whole way on horse 
back, having 32 horses in her train. 

Wood, in his Diary, first mentions a stage coach, under 
the year 1661, and ix years afterwards he informs us, he 
travelled from London to Oxford by such a conveyance. 
The journey occupied two days, and we may, remark, as 
—s the more serious light in which travelling was 
regarded a century and a half ago, that notwithstanding the 





many attractions which London held out to a person pos- 
sessing his antiquarian zeal and habits of research, Wood, 
though residing within sixty miles of the capital, had at- 
tained his thirty-fifth year before he visited it. A — 
ance was afterwards invented, called the Flying Coach, 
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which completed the journey between Oxford and London 
in thirteen successive hours, but it was soon found neces- 
sary to abandon it, at least during the winter months. 
The following anecdotes will evince, that, for a long time 
subsequently to this period, the state of the public roads 
was so defective, that public convenience and accommo- 
dation in travelling were almost wholly neglected. In 
December, 1703, Charles III. King of Spain, slept at 
Petworth, on his way from Portsmouth to Windsor, and 
Prince George of Denmark went to meet him there by 
desire of the Queen. In the relation of the journey given 
by one of the Prince’s attendants, he states, ** We set out 
at six in the morning, by torchlight, to go to Petwork, 
and did not get out of the coaches (save only when we were 
overturned or stuck fast in the mire) till we arrived at our 
journey’s end. ”Twas a hard service for the Prince to sit 
fourteen hours in thecoach that day withouteating any thing, 
anc passing through the worst ways I ever saw in my life. 
We were thrown but once indeed in going, but our coach, 
which was the leading one, and his Highness’s body coach, 
would have suffered very much if the nimble boors of Sus- 
sex had not frequently poised it or supported it with their 
sxoulders, from Godalming almost to Petworth, and the 
nearer we approached the Duke's house the more inacces- 
sible it seemed to be. The last nine miles of the way cost 
us six hours time to conquer them, and indeed we had 
never done it if our good master had not several times lent 
us a pair of horses out of his own coach, whereby we were 
enabled to trace vut the way for him.” Afterwards, writ- 
ing of his departure on the following day from Petworth to 
Guildford, and thence to Windsor, he says, ** I saw him 
(the Prince) no more till I found him at supper at Wind- 
sor; for there we were overturned (as we had been once 
before the same morning) and broke our coach; my Lord 
Delawarre had the same fate, and so had several others.” 

In the time of Charles (surnamed the Proud) Duke of 
Somerset, who died in 1748, the roads in Sussex were in 
so bad a state, that in order toarrive at Guildford from 
Petworth travellers were obliged to make for the nearest 

int of the great road leading from Portsmouth to Len- 

on. This was a work of so much difficulty as to occupy 
the whole day, and the Duke had a house at Guildford 
which was regularly used as a resting place for the night 
by any of his family travelling to London. A manuscript 
letter from a servant to the Duke, dated from London, 
and addressed to another at Petworth, acquaints the latter 
that his Grace intended to go from London thither on a 
certain day, and directs that ‘* the keepers and persons 
who knew the holes and the sloughs must come to meet 
his Grace with lanthorns and long poles, to help him on 
his way.” 

It is only rene! to contrast the above relations with 
the present state of the public roads, to see what immense 
strides have been made during a century towards the in- 
ternal improvement of England. 








LUDICROUS TRIAL.—QUEEN-SQUARE. 

A red-headed, broad-shouldered Irishman, with a band- 
age over his right eye, and a longitude of beard that would 
honour a pubescent Jew, was brought up before the ma- 
gistrate, on a charge of riotous conduct. 

Mrs. Fleming, a comfortable-looking matron, propric- 
tress of a miscellaneous lodging-house, opened the case 
against the prisoner. ‘* The man is a coming-and-goin 
lodger of mine, your Worship, what lies with me now an 


** Lies with you !’’ exclaimed the magistrate.‘ In my 
» in my house, your Worship, as a lodger ; she came 
to me on Saturday night for a bed.” 

* She!” interrupted the magistrate, ‘* what, then he 
had a woman with him ?”—** No, your Honour, no wo- 
man but myself.”” 

Mr. Markland :. ** Whom, then, do you mean by she?” 
at Fleming: ** Why, the man, to besure, your War- 

ip’ 

Mr. Markland: ** She, aman! What country do you 
come from ?” 

Prisoner: ** She is a Scotchman, your Honour.” 

Mr. Markland: ** Well, Mrs. Fleming ?” 

Mrs. Fleming: ** She axed me to show her to her bed. 
I did that. In the room she laid hands on me, and hauled 
about my clothes, and “ 

Prisoner: ** Oh, Mrs. Fleming !” 

Mrs. Fleming: ** Yes, you did. I tauld her to gi’e 
o’er his gullymaufry. She wad na. Then came a row, 
and then the watchman, and that’s all,”’ 

Mr. Markland: ** Was he drunk ?” 

Mrs. Fleming : ** Not preceesely, your Worship: he 
was freshish ; betwixt and between; just neither drunk 
nor sober. The watchman kens the rest.” 





4a number of bloody heads, recently separated from the 





** Watch !”” went to his assistance: the prisoner insisted 
that Mrs. Fleming should repay him the price of the bed, 
four-pence ; was excessively riotous ; abused every body ; 
and struck the watchman. 

Mr. Markland, to the prisoner: ** From what part do 
you come, O’Gorman ?” 

** From the watch-house, your Honour.” 

Mr. Markland: **I know that; but [I mean, O'Gor- 
man,’’—** Och, [ know; from Ireland, your Honour.” 

** Mr. Markland: ‘* I know that, too: where were you 
before you came to Mrs. Flemings 6 

O'Gorman: ** At Lewisham.’ 

Mr. Markland: ** What have you to say against this 
charge ?” 

O'Gorman: ‘* What's the use in my saying any thing?” 

Mr. Markland: ** Very little, I fear.” 

O'Gorman : ** Sure I can’t swear against three of them.” 

Mr. Markland: ** I don’t want you to swear.” 

O'Gorman: * They'd sell God Almighty for sixpencs. 
I am as innocent as the pig unborn.” 

Mr. Markland: ** You struck the watchman.” 

O'Gorman: I called him to help me; he came up and 
tack wie into custody. Was that the way to help me.” 

Mr. Markland: ** TI must put you up, unless you find 
somebody to answer fer your good behaviour.” 

O'Gorman: ‘* Mrs. Fleming will answer for me.” 

Mrs. Fleming: ‘* Naw, T wa’nt, naw.” . 

O'Gorman: * Yes, you will, jewel; you'll tell his Ho- 
nour I’ll be on my good behaviour, and be a g 
and take care of me, and I'll do the like good turn for you 
when you get stuck among these peelers. Yes, you will 
answer for me.”—Mrs. Fleming hesitated.—O’Gorman 
whispered.-—Mrs. Fleming still wavered, and shook her 
head.—O’Gorman took her hand, looked significantly into 
her eyes 

* And winked and squeezed unutterable things.’ 

6 We are not made of stick or stone,’ as Sterne some- 
where says. 

Mrs. Fleming felt the eloquent appeal to her generosity, 
and the prosecutrix became responsible for the conduct of 
the prisoner. 





African Legitimate.—** This monarch (King of Ashan- 
tee) was seated on a massive gold throne, under the shade 
of an artificial tree with golden leaves. His body, ex- 
tremely Jean and inordinately tall, was smeared over with 
tallow mixed up with gold dust. A European hat, bound 
with broad gold lace, covered his head; his loins were 
encircled with a sash of golden cloth. From his neck 
down to his feet, cornelians, agates, and lazulites were 
crowded in the form of bracelets and chains, and his feet 
rested on a golden basin. The Grandees of the realm la: 
prostrate on the ground, with their heads covered wit 
dust. A hundred complainers and accused persons were 
in a similar posture; behind them twenty executioners, 
with drawn sabres in their hands, waited the royal signal, 
which generally terminated each cause by the decapitation 
of one or other of the parties. The Danish Envoy, passing 


body, approached the throne. The magnificent flaming 
Prince addressed him with the following most gracious 
questions:—* I would willingly detain thee for some 
months in my dominions, to give you an idea of my great- 
ness.—Hast thou ever seen any —— be compared with 
it?’—* No! lord and king, thou hast no equal in the 
world !?—* Thou art right, God in heaven does not much 
surpass me!’ ”-—/M@. Malle Brun. 
Disintcrested Love.—The following is a genuine copy 
of a letter addressed some years ago to a lady of fortune at 
Portsmouth, upwards of four-score years of age, = a 
or- 


French prisoner of war at Porchester Castle :—* 
chester, Madam,—Me rite de English very leet, and me 


am very fears you no saave vat me speak ; but me be told 
that you want one very fine mans for your hosband ; upon 
my soul me love you very well, and thou be very ould 
woman, and very cross. and very ugly, and all de devil, 
and the English no like you, upon my soul me have one 
reat passion for you, and me like you very well for all 
Sats and me be told dat de man for you must be one very 
clean man, and no love de drink, me be all dat; indeed 
me be one very grand man in France, upon my soul me 
be one Count, me have ene grand equipage in France, and 
me very good for the esprit; indeed me be one grand 
beau-a-la-mode, one officier in de regiment ; me be very 
good for the Engleterrers ; indeed you be one very 
old woman, upon my soul ; and if you have one inclina- 
tion for one man, me be dat gentleman for you, one grand 
man for you; me will be your hosband, and take de care 
for yourself, for de house, for de gardin, for de Schoff, for 


this grand amour. Me be, Madam, your great slave, 
votres trees humble serviteur. ** Pres A Borre.” 





Astronomp. 


—— ED 


EVENING AMUSEMENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

The method of finding the longitude by what is termed 
lunar observations, is that which is most generally prac- 
tised by navigators in the present day, not only to discover 
their situation to the east or west, but also to operate as a 
corrector, when compared with the longitude given by the 
chronometer. It appears to have suggested itself very early 
to the first professors of nautical astronomy; but the im. 
perfection of proper instruments to observe with, and the 
want of correct tables, to ascertain the moon's precise place, 
rendered every attempt abortive to discover the longitude 
with any degree of accuracy. Difficulties, however great, 
actuate the speculative mind to renewed exertion ; and in- 
ventive genius is never more happily employed than when 
engaged in the arduous undertaking of surmounting ob- 
structions, and smoothing the paths of science, for the be- 
nefit of mankind. The invention of Hadley's sextant was 
an important acquisition to the mariner; while the con 
struction, and ultimate improvement, of the lunar tables, 
by Mayer, materially contributed to his success ia long 
and dangerous voyages; for, as the lunar observations were 
practically performed by measuring the angular distanee 
between the Sun and Moon, or the Moon and the fixed 
Stars of the first magnitude, that lay in or near her orbit, 
the sextant presented, at once, an instrument capable of 
taking that angle; and the tables of Mayer, by accurately 
determining the Moon’s place (that is, her geocentric lati- 
tude and longitude) afforded the means of previously cal- 
culating those distances for Greenwich time, and which ase 
inserted for every third hour of the day in the Astronomi- 
cal Ephemeris published by the Board of Longitude. The 
intermediate time may be found by taking the differences 
of the distances above and below the observed distance 
(corrected for refraction and parallax by the method of 
Mendoza Rios, or the Linear Tables of Norie) and, calcu. 
lating them by proportional logarithms, the result will be, 
the true time at Greenwich ; and the difference between 
that and the time at ship will give the longitude of the 
place of observation (if well observed) within fifteen mi- 
nutes, or less, of a degree. The stars principally made 
use of for this purpose are Arietis a Arics, Aldebaran @ 
Taurus, Pollux in Gemini, Regulus a Leo, Spica Virginie 
a Virgo, Antares a Scorpio, Altair a Aquila, Fomalhaut 
a Piscis Australis, and Markab a Pegasi. 

Phases of the Moon, 

© Full Moon ,,...........5 74. 23h. 40m, 

( Last Quarter ............15 19 17 

© New Moun ........0.eees 22 10 28 

) First Quarter ............ 29 11 32 
Mercury will be at his greatest elongation on the 7th 
day ; but as his place in the ecliptic at setting, although 
20° from the Sun, will have nearly the same altitude, no 
very favourable opportunity will be afforded for observa- 
tion. Mercury is in Virgo throughout the month. 
September 25, Venus culminates Oh. 59m. sets W. 3 S. 
6h. 32m. 
Venus passes from Leo into Virgo, and will be in con- 
junction with Spica Viryinis on the 27h day, about 19h. 
On 24th day, Venus, Mercury, and Spica will form a small 
equilateral triangle, whose appearance would be very in- 
teresting were it possible to see them. 
September 25, Mars culminates 3h. 60m. sete S. W. by 
by W. 7h. 54in. 
_ Mars passes from Libra into Scorpio, and will be in eon- 
junction with Scorpio.on ¢2 day 13 hours. 
September 25, Jupiter rises N. EK. by E.4 EK. 12h. 44m. 
culminates 20h, 80m. 
Jupiter is in the constellation Cancer throughout the 
month, and will be in conjunction with Cancer 17d. 11h. 
September 25, Saturn riscs 8h. 24m. culminates 1Ch. 
15m. 
The appearance of Saturn throughout this month will 
be peculiarly beautiful and interesting, near Taurus, or 
the Bull’s right eye, and 34° to the northward of Aldeba- 
ran. Saturn will be stationary on the 9th day, and, after- 
ward will have a regressive motion, though hardly per- 
ceptible. 
September 21, culminates Gh. 56m. sets 10h. 50m. 
The Georgian is still in the head of Sagittarius, and be- 
comes stationary on the 20th day. 
On the 25th day at 10h. the body of Cepheus, Lacerta, 
part of Pegasus, the five stars in the Water-pot of Aqua- 





de drink, and for the little childs dat shall come; upon 





The watchman deposed that he heard the prisoner cry 





my soul me kill myself very soon, if you no love me for 





rius, and Piscis Australis, will be on the meridian; Alde. 
baran E. by N. Geminirising N. E. by N. 
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NLL LLANE ERE TIT, 
Carresponden ce. is a translation of aline from Terence, viz. ** Amantium | the foot from the centre of motion, will continually decrease 
snanitiiiiliilitsapicmeianaaeeaee ire umoris intzgratio est,” which is given in the syntax on sso — at oe: oy —_: reap aed 
HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM. to the Eton Latin grammar, as an example of one of the | i2‘.cnsidered asa straight line, bent into two given parts af 
—- exceptions to the first concord, in the rule, Verbum inter | the knee, and when the inclined angle is the Jeast, under 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—I cannot lose my time in answering every barker 
Which the hope of being noticed by the public may induce 
to attack me; but I do not think I ought to suffer the 
letter of a Mr. Campbell, in your Kaleidoscope of 31st August, 
to go uncontradicted. I do not know the man, and others in 
the same case might possibly believe him. 

This man says he was in New York six years ago, and wit- 
nessed there the rise and downfal of my system. Consist- 
ently with this declaration, he says, in another place, he had 
heard of the Bell and Lancasterian systems, but never of the 
Hamiltonian ;—so that he had witnessed the downfal of a 
system of which he had never heard: and though he had 
never heard of it, he assures us that no person practised my 
system but myself. In order, therefore, that he could wit- 
ness the fate of it, | must have been nt New York at the same 
(me, Now it happens I was not there six years ago. I was 
there in 1815 and 16; in October of 16 I published the second 
efition of ny essay on the usual mode of teaching the lan- 
guages, including a number of the most respectable testimo- 
uies from New Yorkers, of the extraordinary efficacy of the 
system. A copy of this essay will be shown to any respecta- 
hie persun who will take the trouble of calling at the estab- 
Tishment in this place. 

I left New York only when every body left it, in August, 
and have taught there twice since. The Hamiltonian system 
did not require the evidence of 3000 pupils, formed in Ame- 
Mica, nor the evidence of a number of respectable teaehers, 
who now use it there. When such facts as have been pub- 
lished of this system could be accomplished in a few weeks, 
it was superfluous to go 3000 miles for proofs of its efficacy.— 
Above thirty letters of recommendation were, however, 
brought to London from New York and other parts of Ame- 
rica, and the names of the persons to whom they were ad- 
Greased lodged in the hands of Boosey and Son, Broad-street, 
with an invitation to the public to inspect them, and inquire 
where they pleased. Among these names was that of the 
American Ambassador, to whem I had three letters; one 
from the Atturney-general of the United States; one from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Crawford, whose children I 
taught in Washington; and one from the Minister of Marine. 

The American Ambassador did me the honour to call at the 
London establishment, to testify his regret that his sons 
could not profit by my system, it being necessary they should 
return howe. His Secretary became my pupil for two or 
three languages, and is one of its warmest advocates. 

There is no populous part of the United States, where, 
with one quarter of the expense incurred in Liverpool, I could 
not have obtained twice the number of pupils. 

Mr. Campbell's remarks and his system are unworthy of 
notice. To prove that something is taught on the system of 
the schools, he instances the alphabet. I grant it. This is 
taught usually in about six months, and at the expense of 
sixty floggings. On the Hamiltonian system, it would not 
cost the child a single blow, a single tear, I would almost say 
not a single instant of his time. He assures that 'tis easy to 
read, or learn to read, the French Testament. 1 bave silenced 
twenty such boasters by handing them the book, with an 
invitation to translate it. There are twenty passages, which 
neither Mr. Campbell nor his Freuch master could translate, 
otherwise than by guess. 

Bir. Campbell tinds fault with my admission of the general 
private worth and unassuming integrity of teachers, °Tis 
clear, I spoke of them generally, and did not mean to say 
there were not exceptions: I clearly did not mean to compre- 
hend those wen (and there are too many, without counting 
Mr. Campbell) who, with no virtue but industry, no talent 
but lupudence, foist themselves into the honourable profes- 
siun, and have the audacity to attempt or pretend to teach, 
tnstead of going to school. "Tis cleur, also, that I except 
those men, who, in the hope of escaping detection from the 
distance of time and place, invent malignant falsehoods, for 
the purpose of injuring the character of a more successful 
teacher. Equally worthy of notice are those reports, so in- 
dustriously spread in Liverpool, that I have abandoned the 
establishment in London, where we have ut this moment 
five ov wix public clusses, and above forty private ones; where 
two editions of the French Testament have been sold in the 
het nine munths, and where an edition naw in press, of 

500, » unpatiently waited for. 


Sept. 9, 1824. JAMES HAMILTON. 


GRAMMATICAL QUERIES. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sip,—I holt the expression ** The quarrels of lovers 
ie the renewal of love” to be correct, because that sentence 


duos substantivos, &c. where the verb agrees with the latter 
substantive. Yours, &c. A SCHOOLBOY. 
Liverpool, September 7, 1824. 
P. S. Renewal is the English word corresponding with 
integrativ, renewing being a participle. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Srn,—I fear your correspondent L. K. is rather too 
dogmatical in his decision of the grammatical query. He 
hopes few of your readers are ignorant of the first rule of 
syntax ; I fear he himself does not know the third or 
fourth (I forget exactly) where the editor of the Eton Latin 
grammar tells us that verbum inter duos nominativos cum 
altcrutero concordat, and gives ¢ g- ‘‘amantium tre 
amoris integratio est” (the case in point.) If cst is cor- 
rect Latinity, he will not be guilty of inelegant version 
who translates the proverb, ** The quarrels of lovers is the 
renewal of love.” The above isa rule so well known, 
that it is trifling to give an instance in English; but for 
L. K.’s satisfaction [ will give him one, ** The wages of 
sin is death,” (St. Paul.) 

Ashtonian is primé facie no scholar, and his reading, 
were it English, would be no translation of the epigram. 
His doggrels tell badly for his credit, by the side of a 
Westminster Scholars’ 

"* Hie niger est: hunc Tu, Romane, caveto.” 

Dr. Twist’s severity is merited certainly ; but I should 
think most of your readers have lately cut the opinions of 
The Ten in Council. Yours, &c. Lw. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
Sin,—L. K. in answer to a Mr. Philo Abstemious, is 
of opinion that it is incorrect to make use of the word is, 
in the aukward sentence—** The quarrels of lovers is the 
renewing of love;” and that the verb ought to agree in 
the plural number with the word quarrels, without any 
regard, it would seem, to that which is more naturally the 
subject of it. Mr. L. K. might, with as much reason 
assert, that the following passage out of the New Testa- 
ment is incorrect, ** The wages of sin is death,” Rom. 
v. xxiii. and that it ought to run thus, ** The wages of sin 
are followed by death.—Yours, &c. . 
A. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Srn,—The author of the article Gymmnasia, in your 
number of the 31st August, having expressed his inability 
to comprehend the rativnale of the feat No. VIII. and as 
it appears to him to be ‘* at variance with all the known 
laws of projectiles”, I beg to offer for his consideration 
the following brief explanation, which is founded upon 
the doctrine of projectiles. 

Bradford, Yorkshire. AMICUS. 

Suppose the tangent drawn from the highest point of the 
curve of oscillation, (described by the person’s foot) to lie 
wholly above the curve, and on the right of it, or inclined 
to the person performing the feat; then the foot quitting the 
body so as not to affect its velocity in the curve, it is manifest 
from the doctrine of projectiles, that the body will move to- 
wards the person in a parabola with the velocity acquired in 
the curve at the point of contact, which will, (when the feat 
is well performed,) be generally sufficient to carry the body 
over the person’shead. But this feat must necessarily fail when 
the tangent at the highest point is not dextzal tu the curve; 
which may arise from two causes, either from notcarrying the 
foot high enough, or from the body’s quitting the fvot before 
it has attained its greatest height. For in either case the di- 
rection of the body’s motion being turned from the person, 
the body would of course fall somewhere behind him. 

Having now shown, upon principles strictly geometrical, 
when this problem is possible, and when it is impossible, I 
proceed to demonstrate by the method of reductio ad absur- 
dum, that the curve described by the person’s foot in this 
feat, which I call the curve of oscillation, is not a circla— 
Vor the right leg of the person moving round a fixed point as 
acentre, whilst the angle at the knee decreases everywhere 
from 180°, till the foot attains the highest point backwards, 








when it will be the least, and, consequently, the distance of 





certain circumstances, the opposite side will be so too)— 
Then all lines drawn from the centre to the curve are vari- 
able or unequal; the curve of oscillation is not a circle, for 
by the definition of that curve all the straight lines drawn 
from the centre to the circumference are equal. 

N.B. In the figure to this feat, the left leg of the person is 


‘| represented as bent in an angie at the knee; but all the per- 


sons that I have seen practise it appear to preserve the left 
leg in an upright position. 


Eo Correspondents. 


Dramonp Cut DiamonpD.—Y. Z. who is very severe upon 
others, is not quite infallible himself. It is true that Z, in 
hia Kesay on Taste, is somewhat unsuccessful in his quota. 
tions; but Y. Z's. criticism thereon is little better, Zin 
speaking of the ignorant, says they are omne lege soluti, by 
which he means, no doubt, omni lege solutt. But we do 
not exactly see what Y. Z's. Chemistry, or his friend Tom's 
declination of the word Felix has to do with this errus: 
Then again in quoting Horace, Z. says “ Hac 31 quie, tem» 
pestatie,” &c. This is evidently wrong, as there is no sense 
in the construction. But how can Y. Z. suppose him to 
mean—Hac si qui é tempeatutis,” &c. We beg leave ta say 
that Z. and Y. Z. are both wrong, and that the cnly intelli 
gible construction is 

“* Hee si quis, tempestatis propé rita 

Mobilia, et cceca fluitantia sorte, laboret 
Reddere certa, sibi nihilo magis explicet, ac af 
Insanire paret certa ratione modoque.” 


Tus Covncit ov Ten.—Thesegentlemen must really contrtve 
to furnish us with their MS. somewhat earlier. Their 
messenger has but this instant (eight o'clock, Monday) made 
his appearance, and it is, therefore, quite impossible to give 
more of their communication this week than the fullowing 











card: 

“The Councit oF Tren have to make their ac. 
knowledgments to a eertain quarter, for the very polite 
note, and its enclosure, left for them at the Kaleidoscope 
office. They beg to thank the conductors of the Ka- 
leidoscope, tov, for having kindly become the medium of 
so flatteriug 2 communication.” 

* Sept. 13, 1824.” 


NxGLEcrev Brocraruy.—If the correspondent, whose note ts 
subjoined, will furnish us with the biographical sketch he 
recommends, or inform us where we may refer to it, we 
shall be enabled to ascertain whether the memoir is suff. 
ciently interesting for revival. We can find no notice of 
the author of the dfan of Feeling, in any work in our own 
library, although we have consulted Aiken and Enfield’s 
large Biography. 

Sirn,—Many of your constant readers would be very 
much obliged by the insertion of a memoir of Henry Mac 
kenzie, Esq. author of the ‘ Man of Feeling,” “‘ Julia de Rom 
bigne,” Man of the World,” &c. Probably some of your 
correspondents may possess materials to furnish us with an 
— memoir of this amiable and highly interesting 
author. R. W. 

P.S. It would be very acceptable to of your readers 
if this memoir were to form the first of a series Hs Neglected 

Biography. 

GrammaricaL Cairicis’:.—M.’s letter is reserved for next week. 
He will perceive tnat he has been anticipated by three cor- 
respondents. We do not despair of finally arranging the 
lovers quarrels, All that we shall say on the subject our- 
selves is ‘‘ You all are right and all are wrong.” 


Matthew Molc-catcher, on the weather, and Terence 0 MulNgan, 
Esq. on the sublimities of his system, have been received. 
The latter has a touch of humour; but we fear his upper 
stories have also had a touch. 


Music.—Our correspondent 7.'s song is prepared in the type, 
and shal] be published in a supplementary haif-sheet next 
week, 


We shaljl examine our port-folio for Jocu/ar’s effusion. If, as 
is probable, it is written as carelessly as the last note of the 
same correspondent, that circumstance is sufficient tu ac- 
count for its having been laid aside. 


Our Bristol correspondent S. 7. is informed, that we are pes- 
fectly satisfied with the arrangementgie has made with his 
friend M.; and we thank him for the frouble he has taken, 
and for bis communication, 


Our Manchester correspondent’s paper on the Death Watch, 
—T. T.’s letter —Cuyjus—H7.—and J.C. bave been received. 
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